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the Socialists and of the radical Progressives at the present time. It is 
evident that neither of these movements — vastly important as they are 
destined to become — has much vision in its present shape. 

William English Walling 
Cedarhtost, Long Island, N.Y. 



Hauptfragen der modemen Kultur. By Emil Hammacher. Leip- 
zig and Berlin: Teubner, 1914. Pp. iv+351. M. 10. 

The first part of this somewhat massive book is devoted to a historical 
and logical introduction which traces first the development of the prob- 
lems of our contemporary culture, and describes, secondly, the logical 
methods which are applicable in attempting their solution. 

In this foreword the author counsels his readers who are not philo- 
sophically inclined to pass at once from the first to the seventh chapter. 
Following this counsel we may note the content of the first chapter, 
which undertakes a very general statement of the problems of contem- 
porary civilization, and his seventh chapter, which discusses the antago- 
nism between rationalism and life. 

In the ensuing five chapters which constitute the substantial portion 
of his second part, Hammacher gives us his Kritik der modemen Kultur: 
(1) the nature and function of law and of the state, chap, viii; (2) the 
theoretical foundations of social democracy and the transition from a 
state resting on classes to a state organized by functions or occupations, 
chap, lx; (3) the ethical significance of capitalism and socialism and some 
of the implications therein involved as exhibited by the programs of the 
German political parties, chap, x; (4) the woman question, die Frauen- 
frage: "Is woman a metaphysical something differing from man, or is 
there only a relative difference, is womanhood [Weiblichkeit] a category 
or merely an abstract general concept?" (p. 195), chap, xi; (5) the sex 
question, chap. xii. The woman question and the sex question each 
have both an economic and a spiritual aspect (p. 205). 

So far the reader may come without the aid of philosophical equip- 
ment, but if he would travel beyond he must now return and master 
chaps, ii-vi, inclusive, which he may have provisionally omitted. The 
further problems now discussed require the knowledge of a philosophical 
terminology and context. 

Resuming now the numerical notation of the problems of our modern 
civilization we may note (6) the religious crisis, chap. xiii. The up- 
heavals of our heretofore established beliefs require a re-examination of 
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scientific method and renewed foundations of thought-processes for ade- 
quately grounding our conceptions of religious faith and practice. 

In consequence of the triumphs of capitalism and the new produc- 
tivity which our modern economy has made possible, together with that 
increasing specialization which tends to submerge all thought of the 
world as a whole, and the failure of that sense of human solidarity which 
the cosmopolitan liberalism of the late eighteenth century had promised, 
the world-economy of our time threatens to be followed by a world- 
wide war. 

Religion, that former bond of human society, as Hammacher argues, 
no longer retains its former force. Rationalism has become practical 
and has demonstrated the rush and unrest of modern life. The masses 
have become individualistic. The era (Zeitalter) of the rule of the masses 
and of public opinion has begun. Henceforth must be found new stand- 
ards for the measure of value, new standards for determining the worth 
of life, new foundations for social values or social valuations. 

Experience has discredited belief alike in the voice of the crowd 
(Volkstimme), and in the individual opinion. The very largeness of the 
number of participants in democracy makes possible the r61e of leader- 
ship, and how shall the leadership of the best be secured? Only by 
idealism. With whom does the truth lie? With the socialist or the 
individualist ? Or does it lie partly with both ? Against the socialists, 
Hammacher insists that property must remain the basis of personal free- 
dom. On the other hand, the limitations of personal freedom must be 
found in religion which alone can set bounds to egoism. 

We have next (7) the nature of Christianity and the Christian church, 
chap. xiv. "Christianity receives effective expression in mysticism" 
(p. 230). Catholicism and Protestantism are historical developments 
reconcilable in mysticism. Then follows (8) a contrast between the 
religion of positivism, Comte's religion of humanity, and monism, 
Nietzsche, and the new paganism; the future of religion, chap. xv. The 
prerequisite to the successful reading and appreciation of this chapter is 
chap, vi, in which the foundations of mysticism are analyzed as bases for 
recognizing the possibility and actuality of religion. Hammacher, who 
considers himself a neo-Hegelian, regards the leadership of society by 
science as impossible because "the natural sciences have mastered only 
half the world and their methods cannot be brought over into the sciences 
of the spirit [Geisteswissenschaften]" (p. 247). 

Finally, (9) come observations on art, chap. xvi. There is no art 
question, in the sense in which there is a social, a political, or a religious 
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question. But the inquiry respecting the fundamental aesthetic prin- 
ciple possesses many-sided correlations. 

"Modern society," says Hammacher, near the conclusion of his 
study, "is favorable to mediocrity, so far as accumulated traditions and 
the influence of the masses on political life and its agencies do not make 
claims upon it; otherwise modern life is, thanks to the growing com- 
plexity of existence and all its problems, favorable to men of talent, but 
it is inimical to men of genius"(p. 295). 

Isaac Loos 

State University of Iowa 



Le Socialisme et V Evolution de VAngleterre contemporaine. By 
Edotjard Gtjyot. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1914. 

The purpose of M. Guyot is to show the evolution of England in the 
direction of democratic collectivism. He draws hope from the recent 
history of the country and from the reasonable and practical character 
of its Socialism and its Socialists. But his confidence is based chiefly on 
the present political transformation through which the country is pass- 
ing. We are forced to acknowledge that England is capable of "com- 
plete and unexpected transformations" if we contrast "the restlessness 
of the present, the intensity of its labor conflicts, the novelty and bold- 
ness of its governmental initiative with the traditional prudence, the 
taste for the empirical and compromising, the respect for vested 
interests," which had hitherto characterized the country. 

The author begins with a sketch of the trade unions and the Labor 
party, follows this with an equally careful outline of the development of 
the present radical policy of the Liberal party, and concludes with analy- 
ses of the Socialism of Shaw and Wells, which serve to give some idea of 
the probable future development of radicalism and collectivism in 
England. 

Though in full sympathy with the tendency he writes about, the 
French author naturally does not share the peculiarly British illusion 
that mere nationalization, as of the railways, would be necessarily a step 
in collectivism. "Collective organization" is rather advanced by such 
measures as the taxation of unearned income and compulsory arbitra- 
tion (p. xv). On the other hand, he is no radical Socialist, but a Fabian, 
for he rejects all idea of class-struggle as a means to progress. 

Indeed he goes rather far in the other direction when he quaintly 
defines Socialism as "the powerful bond which unites man to man and 



